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LADY RACHAEL RUSSELL. 


I‘ these days, when the influence of religion is, alas! but 
too little felt among all classes, it may, perhaps, be useful 


. to draw the attention of the fair daughters of Britain to the 


life of a lady, who found in its practice a consolation for 
the cruelest and most unmerited sufferings, and who was 
enabled by its aid to sustain with the most heroic fortitude 
the destruction of every earthly hope, and to look forward 
with calm and pious resignation to “another and a better 
world,” for that happiness which the malice of man had de- 
prived her of in this. 

Lady Rachael Wriothesley was the second daughter of 
Thomas Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, by his first wife 
Rachael de Ruvigny, of an ancient Hugonot family in France. 
She was born in the year 1636; her mother died while she 
was yet an infant; and her father soon afterwards married 
Miss Leigh, daughter of Sir Francis Lesgh, by whom he had 
four other daughters, only one of whom survived him. 

Lord Southampton, a patriot in the truest and purest 
sense of the word, attached himseli to the cause of the peo- 
ple while it was the cause of rational liberty; but he never 
forgot what he owed to his king. Charles found in that 
Southampton, who had steadily and inflexibly opposed his 
arbitrary and unjust measures, a devoted subject, and a ge- 
nerous and faithful friend. . 
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The honourable testimonies which English history affords 
of the noble conduct of Lord Southampton, renders it unneces- 
sary for us to enlarge upon the part he took in the affairs of 
the unfortunate and misguided Charles. He was one of the 
four faithful servants who dared to shew their attachment to 
their murdered master, by soliciting to pay the last duty to 
his remains ; immediately after which, he retired to his seat 
at Titchfield, in Hampshire, where he remained till the Re- 
storation. 

It does not appear that much attention was paid to in- 
struct Lady Rachael in the accomplishments of her sex and 
rank ; her letters afford several instances of false grammar, and 
even of bad orthography; but if the culture of the under- 
standing was in some degree neglected, that of the heart was 
most probably sedulously attended to; for her conduct in 
mature life gave proof that she possessed every Christian 
virtue. 

By the death of Lord Southampton, Lady Rachael and her 
sister, Lady Elizabeth, became considerable heiresses. The 
first was united while still very young to Francis, Lord 
Vaughan, eldest son of the Earl of Carberry. Very little is 
ktiown respecting this connexion, except that the inclina- 
tions of Lady Vaughan were not consulted in forming it; but 
nevertheless, it appears, from letters still extant, that her 
conduct to her lord and his family, endeared her exceedingly 
to all his connexions. One child was the only fruit of her 
union with Lord Vaughan, but it died soon after it was bap- 
tized. She became a widow some time before the year 
1669, and went to reside with her sister, Lady Elizabeth 
Noel, with whom she continued till her marriage with Mr. 
Russel, second son to the Earl of Bedford, which took place 
in 1669. They had been acquainted two years before their 
marriage; but as Mr. Russel was much her inferior in fortune, 
and of a noble and disinterested character, he was a consi- 
derable time before he could prevail on himself to declare 
his passion. 

Never was passion more fervent or more fondly and faith- 
fully returned; never was union more happy than theirs, till 
the memorable arrest of Lord Russel, in 1683, for high treason. 

All impartial historians fully acquit this virtuous and pa- 
triotic nobleman of the charge, and agree, that he was sacri- 
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ficed to the malice of the Duke of York, afterwards James 
the Second, against whose succession to the throne he had 
been particularly active. It would encroach too far on our 
limits to enter into the public character of Lord William Rus- 
sel, (we should observe, that he came to his title in two years 
after his marriage, by the death of his elder brother), suftice 
it to say, that now when time has quelled the violence of 
party spirit, there is but one opinion respecting him; that he 
was a firm friend to the religion and liberties of his country, 
and that he never entertained a traitorous thought towards 
his king. 

When Lord Russell appeared upon his trial, he asked whe- 
ther he might not have somebody to take notes of the pro- 
ceedings for him. The Attorney General said, he might have 
a servant. Lord Russell replied, his wife was there to do 
it. At these words, every eye was turned upon the still 
lovely Lady Russell, who stood by the side of her lord, and 
every heart, except those of her husband’s obdurate perse- 
cutors, was moved at the affecting situation in which she was 
placed. 

From the moment of Lord Russell’s arrest, every effort 
was made by his friends, but particularly by his lady, ‘to 
avert his fate; but these efforts were made by her in a man- 
ner worthy of her noble spirit; she steadily resisted all the ap- 
plications that were made to her to prevail upon her hus- 
band to acknowledge to the king, that he believed subjects 
had, in no case whatever, a right of resistance against the 
throne. This application was made to Russell by Doctors 
Burnet and Tillotson, but he resolutely refused to make any 
such acknowledgement, though it was intimated to him that 
it would save his life. He preferred death to a desertion 
of his principles; and he more than once expressed his gra- 
titude to his inestimable wife, for never urging him to pur- 
chase life at the expence of honour. 

Finding every other means vain, Lady Russell, as a last 
effort, threw herself at the feet of the king. She pleaded, in 
a strain of the most artless and touching eloquence, the tried 
fidelity and important services which her father had rendered 
to the sire of Charles; but all was in vain; the monarch, 
influenced, as it is thought, by his brother James, refused 
positively to listen to her prayers; nay, he afterwards, to his 
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eternal disgrace, when she solicited a reprieve of only six 
weeks for her lord, replied in these inhuman words—*“ Shall 
I grant that man six weeks, who, if it had been in his power, 
would not have granted me six hours?” This cruel reproach, 
the injustice of which he was himself aware of, is sufficient 
to prove that Charles was as unfeeling as he was profligate 
and licentious. 

From the moment Lady Russell found that all her hopes 
to save her lord were vain, she exerted herself to fortify his 
mind, as well as her own, for their approaching separation. 
She solemnly promised him that she would endeavour to live, 
and to supply to their children the loss which they would 
sustain in his death. She even stifled her feelings so far, 
as to take leave of him on the day of his execution with out- 
ward composure. He died like a Christian hero, forgiving 
his enemies, and abiding by his principles with unshaken 
firmness to the last moment. 

At the time that this dreadful, this overwhelming blow 
came upon Lady Russell, she had few sources of consolation, 
except those which her habitual piety afforded her; her chil- 
dren were too young to sympathize in her sorrow; indeed, 
the sight of them rather aggravated it, by recalling to her 
memory the happy moments she had spent in seeing her 
lord caress them; her beloved sister was no more; the 
father of her husband was himse!f too much afflicted to con- 
sole her; but that Almighty Power who had marked her du- 
teous submission to his will, supported and strengthened her 
under her trial, and an event which happened in the first days 
of her mourning, by rousing her to repel an attack upon 
the memory of her lord, drew her, in some degree, from the 
deep despondency in which she was overwhelmed. 

When Lord Russell was brought to the scaffold, he de- 
livered a paper to the sheriff as his dying declaration: in 
this paper, he fully proved his innocence, and, in the most 
touching manner, forgave, and prayed for those who were 
the cause of his death. The declaration was published; and 
the effect which it had upon the feelings of the nation, 
alarmed the court so much, that an attempt was made to 
deny its authenticity. Lady Russell publicly repelled this 
charge; and wrote a letter to the king, in which she com- 
pletely disproved it. This letter is written in so touching, 
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yet so dignified a style, that it is impossible to peruse it with- 
out emotion. 

From the time of her lord’s murder, she devoted herself 
entirely to her children; her son, Lord Russell, seems, in a 
ereat degrec, to have rewarded her maternal cares; and she 
had the happiness of uniting her eldest daughter to the son 
of her lamented lord’s tried and faithful friend, the Earl of 
Devonshire. This nobleman, who was Lord Cavendish, at 
the time of her husband’s arrest, would have saved him by tak- 
ing his place in the Tower, and changing clothes with him; 
but the generous Russell refused to purchase his life at any 
hazard to his friend. Lord Cavendish afterwards would have 
made an attempt to rescue Lord Russell as he was going 
to execution; but this offer was likewise rejected. When we 
consider how tenderly, how devotedly Lady Russell was at- 
tached to her husband’s memory, we may conceive how grate- 
fal this alliance must have been to her. Her second daugh- 
ter became the wife of Lord Roos, the eldest son of the Ear!. 
afterwards Duke, of Rutland. All her children appear to 
have been deeply sensible of their happiness in possessing 
such a mother; but warmly as she was attached to them, and 
deeply as her feeling and affectionate heart led her to in- 
terest herself in the happiness of all her friends, yet she never 
ceased to be a mourner for her lord ; neither time nor change 
could erase his image; this fact may be gathered from her 
letters, in which she makes continual mention of him in a 
manner which proves he was ever present to her mind. 

Heaven had decreed, that some gleams of sunshine should 
brighten the last days of this admirable woman: the revo- 
lution which placed William and Mary upon the throne, 
and drove her cruel oppressor, James the Second, and his 
family, into exile, cleared her beloved husband’s memory from 
obloquy. His execution was denominated a murder, by a 
vote of the House of Commons; and the houses of Russel! 
and Cavendish received an accession of honours by the Earls 
of Bedford and Devonshire being advanced to the dignity of 
Dukes. 

It is well known, that many of those who had most neg- 
lected Lady Russell, and even refused her their assistance 
at the time of her lord’s arrest, applied for her interest with 
Queen Mary; and it is afact honourable to her principles, 
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that she evinced upon every occasion, that she not only for- 
gave, but wished to serve her enemies. 

The loss of her son, the Duke of Bedford, who died of the 
small-pox soon after he had attained his thirtieth year, was 
a severe trial of her fortitude. Inoculation not being then 
known, his wife and children were obliged to fly from him; 
it was his mother who attended him on the bed of death, 
raised his thoughts to heaven, and received his last breath. 
Scarcely had she recovered from the shock of this severe 
trial, before her youngest daughter, the Duchess of Rutland, 
died in childbed. At that time, her eldest daughter, the Du- 
chess of Devonshire, was confined; and it is an actual fact, 
that Lady Russell had the fortitude to conceal from her her 
sister’s death at the time it happened, and even to tell her, 
in order to quiet her mind, that she had that day seen the 
Duchess out of bed, when in reality she had seen her in her 
coffin. Those who have read her letters will be able, ,from 
the warm and affectionate spirit which breathes through 
them, to estimate what this effort must have cost her; we 
believe it was her last trial. She reached the advanced age 
of eighty-six, and died, as she had lived, beloved and ho- 
noured. She was, indeed, a pattern of all the domestic and 
feminine virtues so peculiar to the English character, and 
her conduct in all the various relations of social life, must 
always be regarded as the brigbtest example which her 
countrywomen can follow. 








M. BOUDIN, 


AN eminent surgeon, was one day sent for by the Car- 
dinal du Bois, Prime Minister of France, to perform a very 
serious Operation upon him. The cardinal, on seeing him 
enter the room, said to him, ** You must not expect to treat 
me in the same rough manner as you treat your poor mi- 
serable wretches at your hospital of the Hotel Dieu.” ‘ My 
lord,” replied Boudon, with great dignity, ‘“‘ every one of 
those miserable wretches, as your eminence is pleased to 
call them, is a prime minister in my eyes.” 
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VIEWS OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


CPLILPL? 


No. XII. 


Lerrer to C. Cannip, Ese. 


(Concluded from page 247.) 


THEsE repeated disappointments so sickened me of court- 
ship, that it was a long time before I again ventured to pay 
my devoirs in a matrimonial way ; at last the civilities and at- 
tentions which I received from a young heiress, conquered 
my timidity; I offered her my hand, was accepted, and even 
the day was fixed for making me, in the newspaper phrase, 
the happiest of men, when, as my unlucky stars would have 
it, she asked me, in one of our téte-a-tétes, what I thought of 
the waltz. IL told her, I considered it a very indelicate exhibi- 
tion. ‘“ Not in all cases,” cried she. “‘ Why no, perhaps 
not,” replied 1; ‘‘if two young girls, for instance, waltz to- 
gether, I can admire their grace, the variety of their attitudes, 
and the elegance of their movements, without seeing any thing 
to condemn; but I do not think a truly modest woman ought 
tosubmit to be handed about by any man, in the manner in 
which I have always seen the waltz danced. However inno- 
cent her intentions may be, it is, in my opinion, decidedly 
wrong to allow of liberties, which, if not actually criminal, 
are at least very inconsistent with virgin purity; and which 
must sink her in the opinion even of the very man to whom 
they are granted.” 

“Tt am extremely glad, sir,” said she, in a very angry tone, 
‘that I know your sentiments, though I can’t help thinking 
the manner in which you have avowed them singularly im- 
pertinent. I am astonished how you could ever think of 
addressing a woman, whose indelicacy, by your own account, 
must be notorious, since every body knows I am reckoned the 
very best private waltzer in England.” 

Inever was more astonished in my life than at this decla- 
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ration ; for from her figure being short and remarkably clumsy, 
it was the last thing I should have expected ; but in vain did 
I plead ignorance, in vain declare that I had never heard her 
dancing spoken of, and that I had not the most distant idea 
of her having any personal interest in the question, All my 
- assertions only tended to make matters worse; she was sure 
I must have heard of her fame; it was impossible for me to 
be ignorant of a thing so much talked of; she was certain, 
therefore, that I intended to affront her, and without fur- 
ther ceremony, she gave me my dismission. 

You will, perhaps, think that a waltzing wife was no great 
loss; but to me, who so ardently desired to become a hus- 
band, and who by this time began to despair of having any 
wife at all, her rejection was a serious misfortune ; for except 
in this one particular, she certainly appeared a very amiable 
woman; I therefore did all I could to soften her resentment, 
but in vain; and, in less than three weeks afterwards, she 
bestowed her hand and fortune on Tom Tripit, a fellow whe 
was nearly pennyless, and who had not a single recom- 
mendation except being a good dancer. 

My last mistress was a literary lady, a little tinctured with 
the sentiments of the new philosophy; but as she did not 
carry her attachment to its doctrines so far as to make it 
likely she would endanger either my honour or my peace, I took 
care never to risk a quarrel upon any of her favourite tenets. 
She told me, when I solicited her hand, that she entertained a 
very high opinion of me, but as general utility ought, ac- 
cording to her ideas, to be the grand object of every rational 
being, she was determined never to marry without her hus- 
band joined with herself in this; great cause. 

This prologue, I confess, a little damped my hopes, and ! 
sat in silent terror of her proposing some mad scheme to which 
I could not possibly accede. You may judge then how I was 
relieved by the information, that she had now in hand 2 
work on the rights of women; it was, she said, the labour 
of her private hours for many years, but it was still unfinished. 
She was afraid to trust entirely to her own judgment in so 
arduous an undertaking, and she intended to submit it to the 
correction of her future husband. She was determined not to 
marry any man whose abilities she did not think equal to the 
task, or who would not cheerfully undertake it. 
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You may believe I agreed readily enough; and, after a few 
complimentary speeches, I consented to begin the correction 
of what was already written, in a few days; and as she really 
was a clever woman, I thought I should have a very easy 
task. But I soon found that it was one thing to shine in 
conversation, and another on paper. My mistress, who ex- 
pressed herself so prettily, was a terrible bad reasoner; she 
had also an unlucky knack of forgetting dates, which often 
led her to speak of events as having happened at periods 
very distant from those in which they really did occur; and, 
what was worse than all, she was occasionally guilty of 
gross grammatical blunders. 

I was to give her my opinion of the work before I began 
to correct it; and you may be sure I had profited enough by 
having so unluckily blundered out the truth in former in- 
stances, not to give a very favourable one. ‘I am de- 
lighted to hear you speak so well of it,” cried she; “ you will 
not then have much trouble, I find.” ‘ Certainly not,” replied 
I. ‘ But I suppose,” said she, “ there will be some little 
thing to alter, some trifling errors to correct?” I bowed. 
“And pray,” continued she, “‘ what are they?” 

‘“‘A few inaccuracies of style,” replied I, ‘‘ which in the 
hurry of composition ” 

“‘Tnaccuracies,” interrupted she, with great quickness; 
‘““you are certainly mistaken; my style is original; it is all 
my own, and formed upon no model; but for purity and cor- 
rectness, I am well assured, no writer in our language has 
ever gone before me. Whatever blemishes, therefore, you 
may have discovered in the work, you must at least except 
the style; for I am well assured it is faultless.” 

I would not have contradicted this modest declaration had 
she not urged me to speak my sentiments in a way which 
I could not escape without being guilty of gross and down- 
right falsehood. I softened the matter as much as I could; 
but, with all my palliations, I had the misfortune to mortally 
offend her. She flew into a violent rage, accused me, with- 
out ceremony, of ignorance, presumption, and the greatest 
want of taste; and, after protesting that she would never 
see me more, rushed out of the room, leaving me convinced 
that a female scribbler is the most unmanageable and iras- 
cible of all two-legged animals. 
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Now, my good sir, the reason of my troubling you with 
this long account of my disappointments, is, that, as I may 
be said to be a fellow sufferer in the cause of truth, you 
ought, I think, to give me a little assistance, which you may 
do without any personal trouble, by inserting my letter in 
your paper. Should my unsuccessful efforts to become a 
Benedict excite the compassion of any sensible, amiable wo- 
man, not under thirty-five, nor more than forty-five, I shall 
gladly join her in serving our country, under the banners of 
matrimony. Fortune is with me no object, I require only that 
the lady shall be sensible, well-bred, and of an amiable dis- 
position. If she happen to be handsome, so much the bet- 
ter; if not, I can dispense with that perfection. When I add, 
that my property is large, my health and temper good, my 
character clear, and my person very tolerable for a man of 
fifty-five, your fair readers will, I hope, allow that my pre- 
tensions are not very unreasonable. 

If your insertion of my letter should be the means of my 
getting a helpmate, I shall consider myself eternally obliged 
to you; and, as a mark of my gratitude, I promise, that every 
one of my children, both boys and girls, shall become, as far 
as I can possibly make them so, your disciples, by being 
brought up in the love and observance of your favourite vir- 
tue—truth. 








I am, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 


SIMON SEEKMATE. 


I have inserted the letter of this correspondent out of com- — 
passion, rather than justice; for as, by his own account, he 
never was a zealous votary of truth, I do not consider that 
he has any claim upon me. I must observe also, that I am per- 
fectly unbiassed by the reward which he promises to give 
me ; for, though I neither question his sincerity, nor the good- 
ness of his intentions, yet under all the circumstances of the 
case, I think a man may reasonably be allowed to doubt 
whether it will ever be in his power to bestow it. 

C, CanpiD. 
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MARRIAGE; 
A TALE, 


CPLELIF 


He will return, but now the moments bring 
The time of parting with redoubled wing. Bron. 





Time glides swiftly away, if pleasure mark but the hours ; 
with the unfortunate only, who could well dispense with its 
tardiness, it seems to linger. Two years had now elapsed 
since the marriage of the youthful pair, during which period 
no unwelcome occurrence had disturbed their felicity; the 
purest joys alone surrounded them, a lovely infant crowned 
their union, and in this additional blessing Agnes acknow- 
ledged herself to be the happiest of wives, and De Courcy the 
tenderest of husbands. The whole world was now centered 
in their own circle; gaiety had no charms for either; and as 
De Courcy watched her maternal care for his babe, and her 
unceasing affection for himself, he blessed the hour when he 
had yielded to her charms, and suffered them to wean him from 
his destructive vices; while Agnes, who had never heard, 
and much less witnessed, any thing of his former imprudence, 
regarding him as the most faultless of human beings, was 
doubly emulous to copy the bright model before her, and by 
the most conscientious discharge of her duty, to render her- 
self worthy of the exalted being, whom, in the delight of her 
neart, she called—her husband. 

She was now on the point of becoming a second time a 
nother, when urgent business called De Courcy to town. 
Both bitterly regretted the necessity of a separation; but 
stifling her own regrets, she gaily endeavoured to smile away 
his fears, and while the fast-gathering tears suffused her beau- 
tiful eyes, as she pressed her lips to his polished forehead, 
she still uttered only the cheering accents of affection and 
hope. “I do not charge you, my beloved,” said she, *‘ to 
return as soon as possible, fondly as I shall wish to see 
you, but rather entreat you to make yourself happy whilst 
you are absent. Think of me, indeed; but let no fears em- 


bitter my remembrance; and when you recall my image to 
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your view, let it be in the most pleasing form; fancy me 
either happily employed with our darling, busily engaged in 
executing your commissions, or joyfully anticipating your 
return. Refuse no gratification under the idea of its being 
selfish, but go in the conviction that the heart of your Agnes 
still participates in all your pleasures, and that, in seeking 
your own enjoyment, you will best couduce to her’s. Variety 
is good for us both, my De Courcy; by being debarred a 
little time of each other’s society, we shall learn to appreciate 
it more justly.” De Courcy could make no answer; he pressed 
her again and again tv his bosom, and as he tore himself 
from her embrace, he felt he was leaving an earthly para- 
dise, the abode of an angel, who lived for him and him 








alone. 
Agnes watched his departure from the window of the 


dining-room, and, as she caught the last glimpse of him 
from between the spreading boughs of the lofty avenue which 
led to the public road, “‘ May Heaven restore him to me 
again!” she fervently ejaculated; and struggling to repress 


the emotion which trembled in her eyes, she was hastily re- 
tiring from her position, when catching a view of the now 
vacant chair, which he had lately occupied, of the empty glass, 
which he had just before filled to their reunion, while no 
other sound saluted her ear but her own light footsteps, 
a full sense of her loneliness smote her heart, and a shower 
of tears bore witness how keenly she felt his departure, 
and how little insensibility had any share in the composure 
she manifested in his presence; but hurrying from the apart- 
ment, she sought the chamber of her infant, and in its inno- 
cent caresses endeavoured to overcome the painful feelings 
which oppressed her, and in the active discharge of her va- 
rious duties to find the best relief from unavailing sorrow. 
The rapidity of the wheels which bore De Courcy from his 
home, and the different,scenery through which he passed, 
were equally unheeded by him; buried in profound thought, 
he was alike unconscious of variety or motion. Never, per- 
haps, was he more deeply sensible of the love he entertained 
for his charming wife than at this moment, or never had she 
appeared more lovely, or more amiable in his eyes; and as 
he still felt, or fancied he felt, the impression of her pure and 
fervent kiss upon his cheek, be could not help contrasting his 
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present sensations, painful as they were, with those he had 
formerly experienced on similar occasions, and enthusiastically 
acknowledging how far more enviable they in reality were, 
and how much more estimable he himself was as the hus- 
band of Agnes, than as the licentious associate of the most 
worthless of her sex, and the giddy follower of every folly. 
A thousand times did he invoke the choicest blessings upon 
her, and as often accuse the tardiness of time as he looked 
forward with dismay to the period which must necessarily 
elapse before he could possibly again behold her, “Oh! 
woman!” mentally he exclaimed, as former remembrances 
passed over his mind, “ dear, lovely, but dangerous, woman! 
how completely is man, with all his boasted superiority, in 
your power! He holds, indeed, the reins of government, but 
you direct its sway; you form his character, you decide the 
colour of his future fate, you stamp his happiness or misery, 
his fame, or his dishonour; and even while he sometimes 
“lords it over you” with a tyrant’s hand, you still hold him 
in indissoluble, though in various chains, and bend him to 
your will. In the society of the wanton, he learns to blush 
at virtue, and grows enamoured of vice, while every honour- 
able feeling vanishes from his breast at her command, as 
rapidly as the morning vapour from the mountain’s side be- 
fore the rising sun. With almost equal facility he bows be- 
fore the shrine of virtue, and in the contemplation of an earthly 
angel, he draws the heavenly flame of goodness to his own 
breast, and reflects in himself the image of the being he 
adores. Yes,” he continued, still indulging his soliloquy, 
“man is too frequently thy ruin; but who shall say what num- 
bers date their destruction from thee! or, reverse tlie picture, 
man is the protector of thy virtue, the shield of thy honour; but 
thou art the inciter, the nurse of his, a guiding star to light 
his path on earth, and lead his steps to heaven.” 
Immediately upon arriving in London, he pursued the bu- 
siness which had withdrawn him from home, and urged on 
all with whom he was concerned the utmost dispatch; and 
ashe felt in no humour to join in society, he avoided those 
places where he was most likely to encounter any of his ac- 
quaintance ; and thus, for many days, he succeeded in preserv- 
ing his seclusion. Returning, however, one evening, into Nor- 
folk-street, where he had fixed his abode, he was suddenly 
VOL. Xl—s. I, Ee 
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accosted by a voice perfectly familiar to him, and, turning round, 
he beheld by his side one of his most intimate companions, and 
the one of all others whom he would have wished to avoid, 
as he had been the greatest promoter of all his imprudencies. 
but todo this was utterly impossible, nor could he with any 
better grace refuse his offer of accompanying him to his 
lodgings. Morton(which was the name of the gentleman who 
had recognised him) was good-humoured, and possessed of 
such an inexhaustible flow of animal spirits, that he was al- 
ways an excellent companion. Imperceptibly all De Courcy’s 
prejudices vanished ; and the time passed away so agreeably, 
that when Morton arose to take his departure, he was asto- 
nished at the lateness of the hour, and when alone, could 
scarcely refrain from wondering at the uncommon pleasure he 
had derived from his society, and at the unusual glee he had 
been beguiled into. 

Early the next morning, Morton again made his appear- 
ance, but with the sober moments of retirement De Courcy’s 
former scruples had revived, and he at once excused him- 
self from remaining with him onthe plea of a previous en- 
gagement with his solicitor. ‘Oh! if that be all,” said 
Morton, “I will attend you there; I have nothing better to 
employ me, and I will wait for you; we shall then have plenty 
of time to go where I wish to take you; for positively, De Cour- 
cy, you shall no longer shut yourself up in this manner ; recover 
yourself, and, for mercy’s sake, sink the country and the par- 
son, and be, for atime at least, the Arthur De Courcy you 
once were; for, depend upon it, you were a deal pleasanter 
fellow then than ever you will now be, with all your puritani- 
cal looks; and,” added he, laughing, “‘ take my word for it, 
the gallant and spirited Mercutio of old Clare would gain far 
more proselytes to his doctrines in one month, than the Rev. 
A. De Courcy, A.M. B.A. or LL.D, will ever gain by the 
purest orthodox sermon, or the finest methodistical cant, in 
his whole life.” 7 

De Courcy did not relish this speech; he was too well sa- 
tisfied with the wisdom of his choice to endure calmly a coh- 
temptuous reflection upon it, and yet his vanity was hurt at 
being considered less an object of general admiration now 
than formerly: though inwardly annoyed, however, he made 
no reply, but suffered Morton to take his arm, and proceed 
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with him; and afterwards, without further opposition, ac- 
companied him to his fashionable resorts. De Courcy could 
now no Jonger remain in seclusion. Morton was known 
by every one; and he was from this time continually 
surrounded either by newly acquired acquaintance, or re- 
covered friends; and again courted, admired, and flattered, 
he found, with some degree of exultation, that he might 
once more be the idol and Jeader of the gay herd. 

At first he was by no means pleased at his re-introduc- 
tion to the gay world, and but ill satisfied with his own 
conduct in not more firmly resisting the innovation which 
had so completely deranged his pursuits and intentions; he 
had now scarcely a moment to devote even to his Agnes ; 
and more than once he had neglected an appointment of con- 
sequence with Mr, Earnham, his solicitor, to attend to some 
more fashionable one with Morton. ‘ To-morrow, however,” 
said he, “‘ as he finished a letter to Agnes, in answer to one 
of her’s complaining of the “law’s delay,” for to. no other 
source she attributed his protracted stay, ‘‘ to-morrow I am 
resolved shall be devoted to business only; I will go early 
to Earnham, and I will not leave him him till something de- 
cisive is concluded ;” but to-morrow and to-morrow came, 
and Morton had always some new scheme of pleasure to 
propose, and De Courcy fainter and fainter resolution to 
resist it. Nor was he ever without excuses for every fresh 
compliance, among which the parting injunction of Agnes, 
to make himself as happy as possible, and to partake of every 
enjoyment that offered itself, was not the least remembered, 
nor the most unfrequently urged. 


( To be continued. ) 











ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON. 


In 1685, Archbishop Tillotson avowed himself a warm ad- 
vocate for affording charitable relief to the French refugees. 
On the repeal of the edict of Nantes, Dr. Beveridge, the pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, having objected to reading a brief 
for this purpose, as contrary to the rubric, the archbishop ob- 
served to him roughly, “ Doctor, doctor, charity is above 
all rubrics,” 
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ANNALS OF FEMALE FASHION; 


IN WHICH 
EVERY ANCIENT AND MODERN MODE 
18 CAREFULLY TRACED FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


(Concluded from page 251.) 


The balloon hat, in summer, was composed of gauze; in 
winter, of silk, or velvet; its crown was of the shape of a 
balloon, and had an enormous brim. The hair, in the bal- 
loon style, was dressed in large stiff curls, and resembled 
a balloon very much in shape. The neckhandkerchief was 
puffed out half a yard in front, and the cap was literally a 
little balloon composed of gauze and ribands. 

Extremes are seldom of long continuance; such at least 
was the case with our balloon costume; when we recovered 
from our temporary fit of enthusiasm, we appeared a little 
ashamed of the excess to which it had transported us; for 
we immediately adopted a style of dress, whose neatness and 
simplicity was a strong contrast to that which we had just 
laid aside. 

This new mode was called a gown and coat; and were 
both composed of the same material. The gown fitted the 
shape exactly; it had a plain, short sleeve, which came just 
below the elbow, and was finished with a little cuff trimmed 
with pinked silk, and was cut rather high round the body. 
The bust, as well as the fronts, was trimmed with narrow 
flounces fluted on, and pinked at the edge. The skirt, which 
came no farther than the hips, was trimmed on each side to 
correspond, and had notrain. The petticoat was of a mode- 
rate fullness, and finished with flounces round the bottom, of 
which there were two or three, all very narrow. 

The hair was dressed a l'enfant; that is, the front hair 
was thickly curled over the forehead, and the hind hair fell 
in curls over the shoulders ; a very small lace cap, resembling 
an infant’s in shape, with a bunch of flowers placed on oné 
side, completed the dress. 
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The out-door costume, in winter, was generally a riding- 
dress, or else a loose great coat, composed of very fine cloth, 
fastened round the waist with a girdle of the same material, 
and buttoned down the front with metal buttons of the size 
of half a crown; it had long sleeves of a moderate width, 
which were turned up with a cuff of the same material. 
This coat, I believe, had the honour of taking its name from 
the Emperor of Germany, for it was called a Joseph. 

In the summer, a rich-mode cloak, lined with coloured 
silk, and trimmed with valuable black French lace, was worn: 
it was of a scarf form, with a large hood. Bonnets, with 
crowns shaped like melons, and close round brims, were for 
along time fashionable; in winter, these were trimmed with 
ribands and feathers, and had a small curtain veil of black 
lace attached to the edge of the brim. In summer, they were 
trimmed with artificial flowers. 

Such was the state of dress when the breaking out of the 
French Revolution occasioned an entire change in the fash- 
ions of that nation; they partially imitated the ancient style 
of Greece and Rome; the neckhandkerchief was laid aside, 
the bust was: bared before and behind almost to the waist, 
_ the petticoat was drawn up to display one half of the leg, 
and the arm had no other covering than the shoulder-strap. 

To our credit be it spoken, we revolted as much from the 
new fashions, as we did from the new manners of the French 
ladies, who-now threw aside that polish which had long served 
to soften, and, in part, conceal, that excessive licentiousness 
to which, in a great degree, the Revolution was owing. 

1 shall here close my account of the French fashions, be- 
cause my object is to present to my fair readers such de- 
scriptions of costume as they cannot readily find elsewhere ; 
and as I know that there are French periodical works, from 
the beginning of the present century, which contain a regu- 
lar series of prints of their fashions, to those I refer them. 
As to the changes which took place from 1789 to 1800, they 
are unworthy of the attention of my fair readers, as they 
were marked only by a taste as grotesque as it was indelicate. 

Thrown thus upon our own resources, we acted with cau- 
tion, and, instead of striking bold strokes, we introduced new 
fashions by degrees ; thus our stiff stays were rendered shorter 
inthe waist, and more pliable to the shape; and our ruffles were 
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shortened, till they totally disappeared. Our open short gowns 
were changed for round ones with long trains, at which pe- 
riod the apron made its exit; it has since been occasionally 
and partially revived, but always in a different form to the 
plain, long aprons which were then in fashion. 

Our heads continued to make the same slow progress 
towards a total change ; the powder tax, imposed by the late 
Mr. Pitt, indeed, quickened our motions a little in that re- 
spect, for it was so generally odious, that although powder 
was at that period looked upon as an absolutely necessary 
appendage to the toilet, the generality of our fair fashion- 
ables chose rather to resign it than to pay the tax. How 
far personal dislike to the minister, who never was popular 
with a sex to whose attractions he is said to have been 
blind, might have influenced us, I will not pretend to say; 
but certainly the effect of our patriotic resistance to this op- 
pressive measure has been highly beneficial to our heads, for 
from that time to the present, the hair, however dressed, has 
been unsoiled by powder or pomatum. 

About the year 1795, short waists, which had been creeping 
in by degrees, were completely established. I do not, how- 
ever, mean what is termed the Grecian waist; no, the then 
fashionable short waist was at least half a quarter of a yard 
under the arm. Gowns were made moderately full, and trains 
were worn of a becoming length. Pelisses, and afterwards 
spencers, were introduced, and slight sarsnets and thin mus- 
lins were universally worn in full dress, 

It would gratify me much to stop here; but, my lovely con- 
temporaries, I must go to the end of the century; I must re- 
cord the strange infatuation which led you to adopt a style of 
dress, destructive to health, beauty, and grace. 

We had by degrees thrown off the heavy and superfluous 
garments which prevailed during the days of our mothers and 
grandmothers, but we knew not how to stop at the proper 
medium between excess and scantiness. The warm and ap- 
propriate winter gown was discarded for the thin muslin robe, 
which was made low round the neck, and with very short 
sleeves; the flannel petticoat, and one or two substantial ones, 
which were worn over it, gave place to a single one of cam- 
bric muslin; and in this attire, without any other covering 
than a small velvet cloak, and frequently only a fur tippet 
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and a little fur or velvet cap, did our élégantes parade the 
metropolis in the middle of December. 

The consequence was what might be expected ; several who 
adopted this indelicate and inappropriate costume, were car- 
ried off by consumptions, and many who escaped death are 
to this hour martyrs to rheumatism, and other diseases brought 
on by it. 

The long stay and scanty petticoat are of too recent date to 
require either mention or animadversion; good taste and com- 
mon sense have united to banish them. From 1814 to the pre- 
sent time, we have copied our old models, the French; and 
it must be confessed, if our imitation of their modes were less 
servile and exaggerated, our present style of dress is not de- 
ficient either in taste and elegance. 

I have brought down my record to the beginning of the 
present century; to pursue it farther, would be useless, since 
our periodical works, and particularly this magazine, present 
a succession of figures in the fashionable costume of the day 
fully and elegantly designed and executed. 

I did intend to have closed my work with some general di- 
rections to ladies of all ages how to dress with taste and 
propriety, but long experience has convinced me, that to 
try to prevail on a woman, whatever her age and person may 
be, not to dress in the prevailing fashion, is as useless as it 
would be to try to still the violence of the winds by rea- 
soning with them; impressed with this conviction, therefore, 
I shall spare my intended lecture, and shall take my leave 
of my fair readers with a sincere wish, that the fickle god- 
dess, Fashion, will never, in future, consign her lovely wor- 
shippers to the tortures of tight stays, superabundant quilted 
petticoats, high powdered toupees, or naked drapery. 


DR. WILSON, 

THE late worthy Bishop of Sodor and Man, sent once for 
his taylor to make him a cloak, and desired it might have only 
one loop and button. The taylor submitted to his venerable cus- 
tomer, that if that fashion should become general, the button- 
makers would starve. ‘ Do you say so, John?” replied the bi- 
shop, whose revenue did not exceed £300 a year; “ Then but- 
ton it all over.” 
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THE PURLOINED VEIL; 


OR, 
THE SWANS. 


(Continued from page 257.) 


In that province is situated a small town called Eglisau, 
belonging to the Counts of Graveneck. There Friedbert’s 
mother resided, blessing the memory of her deceased hus- 
band, and cursing the Misnians, by whom she thought her 
son had been slain. She never failed giving a trifle to every 
maimed soldier from the army of the Misnians who stopped at 
her door to beg. She used, upon those occasions, to ask a 
thousand questions respecting her dear son, and if any one 
of those invalids, either more talkative, or more cunning than 
the rest, knew how to devise some story relative to the brave 
young man, would recount how he had fought like a true 
soldier, how he had fallen like a hero, and how many salu- 
tations for his dear mother Friedbert had made him bearer 
of before he had expired, she would instantly run to fill a 
mug of wine for the narrator, and shed a flood of tears whilst 
he was enjoying it. 

Four years had thus elapsed, the old woman constantly 
listening and giving credit to fabulous accounts. The au- 
tumnal winds were beginning to detach from the trees the 
leaves of a thousand different hues, when the good mother 
and the whole inhabitants of the little town, were roused from 
their lethargy by an extraordinary piece of intelligence. A 
courier, on horseback, announced, that the brave Friedbert 
had not perished in the battle, but that he was on his return 
home; that he was arrived from distant climes, with a reti- 
nue like a prince; that he had undergone many adventures 
in the East, and brought home with him a wife of the greatest 
beauty, daughter to the sultan of Egypt, and possessed of 
immense riches. It may be concluded from the above ac- 
count, that, even in those early days, ramour already exag- 
gerated every thing. In truth, however, Friedbert had got 
rieéh enough from what he had inherited of Bruno, and the 
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sale of his toothpicks, to augment his suite as he drew nearer 
to his native town. He had purchased saddle-horses with 
superbly rich harness, he had also procured splendid habi- 
liments for Calista and himself, had hired a great number of 
domestics, and was advancing towards Eglisau, as proud as 
an ambasador from the king of Arragon. 

When the inhabitants of the small town viewed the caval- 
cade advancing through the street of Augsburgh, the people 
ran in crowds to meet their countryman, with acclamations 
and shouts of joy. His brothers, male and female cousins, 
to the tenth degree, and the most eminent burghers, with a 
magistrate at their head, marched in procession to welcome 
him, with the town banners flying, whilst the bagpipe and 
hautboy, from the top of the steeple, celebrated his triumph- 
ant arrival in the place where he was born. The good mo- 
ther shed torrents of tears of joy and pride on embracing her 
son. She gave a plentiful feast to all her relatives, friends, 
and acquaintances; and distributed among the poor her whole 
stock of small change. She could not satisfy her eyes with 
gazing on her son’s beautiful wife, whom she overwhelmed 
with caresses and her afféctionate loquacity. Nothing was 
talked of in the town and its environs but the Grecian beau- 
ty. Many knights, noblemen, great amateurs in beauty, &c. 
would flock round the happy Friedbert. The one called him 
his brother at arms, the other his old friend, a third his cou- 
sin; they all vowed him the most sincere friendship, but he, 
whose jealous vein easily swelled, so as to occasion vertigoes, 
kept his fair Calista secreted from every one’s view, aud when- 
ever he went out on a visit to the Count of Graveneck, or 
any where else, he carefully recommended her to the vigi- 
lance of his watchful mother. In the mean time, his amours 
were in a fair train, and the Grecian belle, who could see no 
means of returning into her country, and who besides found 
the young man much to her liking, in the bloom of youth and 
good health, and who moreover looked to greater advantage 
since he had relinquished the grey coloured frock, to assume 
the military dress, the fair Calista, I say, laying aside the 
prejudices of birth, and the disparity of rank, had consented 
to give him her hand. 

He bespoke for her a magnificent wedding-dress; the day 
was fixed for the ceremony of the nuptials to take place ; the 
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sions of every description had been brought from distant mar- 
ket-towns, and the good mother herself was busily engaged in 
preparing to make her pies. On the eve of his wedding-day, 
the intended bridegroom mounted his horse, according to the 
custom of the country, to invite all such friends as he wished 
to assist at the ceremony. During his absence, the fair Calista 
was occupied in trying on her fine new dress: in matters of 
this sort, the ladies are in the habit of criticising even what 
is most perfect, and of finding fault with something or other. 
She soon perceived there was something amiss, and which 
required alteration. She called her mother-in-law to ask her 
opinion. At the sight of the bride thus attired, the old wo- 
man’s organs of speech were soon put in motion. She poured 
forth a torrent of eulogiums on her elegant shape, the charms 
of her figure, then on the dress itself, on the taste of her son 
in the choice he had made in the colour and the stuff, like- 
wise on the skill of the tailor in the cut of the gown; but as 
soon as she perceived that Calista did not coincide with her 
in that latter point, she altered her mode of speaking, not to 
betray her ignorance respecting the fashion. The criticism of 
the fair Grecian fell chiefly on the awkward shape of the 
bridal veil, notwithstanding it was made according to the new 
fashion of Augsburgh. “‘ Alas!” said Calista, sighing, ‘‘ where- 
fore have I not for my wedding-day the fine Grecian veil, which 
like the bright and light flocks of snow, floated gracefully 
round my shoulders, and was fastened on the top of my head 
by means of a golden wreath! I then should be the object 
of the envy of all the maids of your town, and your son’s 
spouse would undoubtedly look the handsomest of all women! 
No longer for me exists that ornament of my countrywomen, 
which renders them so irresistible, and secures to them un- 
fading youth and beauty.” At the sad recollection, a tear 
dropped from Calista’s fine eye on her alabaster bosom. 
The good mother was moved at the sight; her heart felt op- 
pressed; she was rather superstitious, like all the rest of her 
female contemporaries ; she harboured an idea, that the tears 
of a bride on the eve of her marriage, were a bad omen, and 
could no longer keep the secret which long since was ready 
to escape from her lips. The confidant Friedbert, true Swa- 
bian-like, had related to his indiscreet mother the history of 
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the purloined veil, without, however, mentioning a word about 
its properties, in order that it should be safe; and that Calista 
might not lay her hands upon it, he had committed it to the 
care of his mother, as a keep-sake he had received from a 
former sweetheart, recommending her not to reveal his secret. 

The matron was delighted at finding an opportunity to break 
a silence that had oppressed her so long. ‘“‘ Weep not, my 
dear child,” said she; ‘“‘the lustre your eyes ought not to be 
dimmed by tears; neither shall the joys of this happy day be 
converted into sadness, Be not uneasy about your veil; it 
is safe, for I hold it in my possession; and since you have 
such a burning desire of wearing it, I will go and fetch it, 
provided you engage not to betray me to your husband. I 
rejoice in the prospect of admiring how it will fit you, and be 
suited to your wedding-dress. 

Calista was struck dumb with amazement at what she had 
had just heard. She experienced at the same time the live- 
liest joy at recovering her veil, and the most poignant chagrin 
at her having been deceived by the hypocritical Friedbert. 
However, she resumed her composure upon hearing the old 
woman return, and received, with great satisfaction, from her 
hands the precious veil; she then opened the window, and fixed 
the little coronet on her head. In proportion as the aerial tex- 
ture’ spread over her shoulders, she assumed the shape of a 
swan, till at last she extended two silver-like wings, and flew 
out atthe window. 

The mother, in her turn, was amazed at the strange me- 
tamorphosis; she screamed aloud, made the sign of the cross, 
aud recommended herself to the Virgin Mary, and to all the 
saints in Paradise. As she knew nothing about either Leda, 
the genii, or the sylphs, she had not the least notion of intel- 
lectual beings, but, fully as ignorant as the rest of her 
countrymen were in those days, she imagined that the fair 
Calista was no better than a phantom, or, perhaps, the devil 
himself; and her dear Friedbert no longer appeared in her 
eyes but as a detestable magician. She regretted his not 
having died as atrue Christian during the war with the Mis- 
nians, previously to his having suffered himself to be caught 
in the trap of the devil and of witchcraft. 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE BOARDING HOUSE; 


OR, 


Outlines of Character. 


BY DAVID DELINEATE, Esq. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, Brighton, May 8th. 


BeinG aware that every species of information from a fa- 
shionable watering place is considered interesting by the ge- 
nerality of female readers, I flatter myself that it will be in 
my power (shoald you be pleased to admit my contributions) 
to afford them occasional amusement, not unmixed with in- 
struction, by copying with a bold hand those traits of origi- 
nality, which, from time to time, fall within the scope of my 
observation. I say a bold hand, because I feel myself too in- 
dependent to be afraid of handling my subjects freely; and 
though my pieces will want that high finishing which enhances 
the value of a portrait, I trust that my rough sketches will be 
as true to nature, and as readily known, as any of the like- 
nesses painted by those celebrated artists Messrs. Hopwood, 
Shee, or even by Sir William Beechey himseif. It is probable, 
indeed, that some of those distinguished Academicians, should 
they cast a glance on my humble productions, may style them 
mere caricatures; but I know how far envy will lead gen- 
tlemen of our profession, and am satisfied that the ladies 
will not like me the worse, if I should happen (undesignedly 
of course) to distort the features of a few of their acquaint- 
ances, especially when I assure them, that if any particular 
fair one will do me the honour to sit to me, I will make 
her as lovely as she can wish, that is, in proportion to the 
price she may choose to pay. I have for the present taken 
up my abode at a boarding-house, in the expectation that 
the continual influx and reflux of inmates will afford an 
agreeable variety for my pencil; I have with me an intelli- 
gent friend, named Peter Pry, who makes it his business to 
learn a little of every body’s affairs, and by his help, I am 
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frequently enabled to ascertain whether the countenance pre- 
sented to my view is a faithful index of the mind: a valu- 
able acquisition to an artist who is anxious to establish his 
reputation as a true copyist of nature, since it is for want 
of this information that most of the likenesses we see are, 
as an Irishman would express himself, “ no likeness at all.” 
The smiling aspect we behold is, in general, but the visit- 
ing face of the person represented, whence it happens, that 
the nearest relatives can seldom recognize them, while the 
artist feels satisfied that he has done his best, and that Mrs. 
D , though a termagant at home, sat to him with the be- 
witching smile of a Circe. Should my proposal meet your 
approbation, I shall be punctual in remitting you every 
month sufficient to fill a page or two of your miscellany ; 
and if any of your family or friends should visit this place 
while I am resident here, I will, with pleasure, present them 
with resemblances of themselves—gratis, 


I am, sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


D. DELINEATE. 


GENEROSITY. 


An English gentleman, who was making some stay at 
Lyons, and who seemed to be very popular among his com- 
panions, had brought himself into sudden distress by an 
unlucky run at play. He was arrested while he was en- 
tertaining several of his countrymen at dinner. Not one 
of them interfered in his favour; but when he retired from 
the room, a valet de place, who had lived with him for two 
years, offered him a purse, containing more than the sum 
for which he was arrested; telling him that he had earned 
that money by the English, and that it could not be better 
employed than in saving a gentleman of that country from 
disgrace. The offer was accepted, and the English geutle- 
man soon afterwards repaid the sum with the addition of a 
handsome present. 

VOL. XI.—S. I. Ff 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS or RICHARD LOVEL EDGEWORTH, Esa. 
begun by himself, and concluded by his Daughter, Maria 
EpGewortu. 2 vols. 8vo. 


It is, perhaps, the most difficult task that can be imposed 
upon any man to become his own biographer; we are so na- 
turally, so imperceptibly, led by passion, prejudice, and self- 
love, to make, even unknown to ourselves, a false estimate of 
our own merits and qualities, as well as to exaggerate the 
virtues or faults of those with whom we are connected, that 
an impartial account of his own life can scarcely be expected 
from the most conscientious person. If, however, such a ra- 
rity can be found, we think it may be in the volume before 
us. Mr. Edgeworth, in speaking of himself, has preserved the 
proper medium between egotism and an affected modesty ; he 
givesa clear and simple detail of his actions, principles, tastes, 
and pursuits; and the reader who has any heart will find it 
impossible to read this detail without feelings of mingled 
admiration and respect for the writer. 

The first volume, which contains nearly all the principal 
events of Mr. Edgeworth’s life, is written by himself, the se- 
cond by his daughter. In the first, we are presented with 
several entertaining anecdotes; in fact, we may call them 
pictures, of celebrated characters with whom the writer asso- 
ciated. His sketches of Sir Francis Blake Delaval, and Mr. 
Day, are peculiarly happy. The first contains a fine moral 
lesson; we scarcely ever remember any thing more impres- 
sive than Sir Francis’s address to Mr. Edgeworth two days 
before he died: it is a melancholy, but just, picture of a 
man, who, inheriting all the most brilliant qualities from na- 
ture, sacrificed his happiness and respectability at the shrine 
of, what the world miscalls, pleasure, 

The details respecting Mr. Day are full of interest; every 
thing that relates to a man of his celebrity, not only as an 
author, but as a philanthropist, in the most extensive sense 
of the word, is worth preserving. Mr. Edgeworth has con- 
trived to bring him before us, as it were, iu propria persone ; 
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he has done this in a peculiarly happy manner; he has placed, 
in the brightest point of view, the amiable qualities of his 
friend, and the little peculiarities and weaknesses of his tem- 
per are so lightly and playfully sketehed, that they make us 
smile without diminishing our respect for the sage and the 
philosopher. As an instance of this, we may mention Day’s 
journey to France to learn the graces. Few, if any, of 
Mr.;Edgeworth’s readers will be able to restrain their risible 
muscles at the idea of the author of Sandford and Merton 
being put to the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, by a 
French dancing-master. Day’s questions to Dr. Small, re- 
specting Miss Milne, the lady whom he afterwards married. 
is another happy example of the ludicrous. 

Were we to object to any thing in this volume, it would 
be the unreserved confession which Mr. Edgeworth makes oft 
his love for Miss Honora Sneyd, during the life-time of his 
first wife. It may be said, in his vindication, that his pas- 
sion was concealed not only from the lady herself, but from 
every body else but his friend, Mr. Day; that his wife’s dis- 
position did not assimilate with his own, that his preference 
for another was involuntary, &c. &c. but admitting all this 
to be true, yet, in our opinion at least, there is such reve- 
rence due to the sacred tie of marriage, that if any senti- 
ment of preference for a forbidden object is felt, it c ght to 
be concealed with the most scrupulous care, not only from 
that object, but from every other human being. We do not 
mean to blame Mr. Edgeworth’s conduct towards his wife, 
or Miss Sneyd; it was perfectly honourable; but we cer- 
tainly do conceive that complete justice might have been 
done to the merits of his second wife, without recording that 
his affection for her commenced prior to the death of his first. 

The details of his residence at Lyons are very amusing ; 
and his account of his mechanical experiments, a pursuit to 
which through life he was enthusiastically devoted, must be 
interesting to those who are fond of such pursuits. The 
anecdotes throughout the whole volume are told with infinite 
spirit, and where he wishes to delineate character, he is 
uncommonly successful. 

Miss Edgeworth, in the second volume, has executed her 
task ina manner that calls for warm approbation. Her ma- 
terials were scanty, and they were also neither of a kind to 
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amuse, nor greatly to interest the generality of readers. In 
spite, however, of these disadvantages, she has presented us 
with a delightful sketch of domestic life, which, while it ex- 
hibits her father’s character in a most amiable point of view, 
must be useful to every reflecting mind, by shewing how 
large a portion of happiness we may not only enjoy, but dif- 
fuse, if we acquire early in life habits of active benevolence, 
strict application, and, above all, the government of temper. 
She has proved, by her father’s example, that we may, if 
we please, make human life a scene of progressive improve- 
ment, from the cradle to the grave. We behold the venera- 
ble Edgeworth in his 74th year, a martyr to infirmities, de- 
prived of sight, and suffering continual pain which he bore 
not only with patience but cheerfulness, for it was alleviated 
by the ever-watchful attention, the unceasing care, of those 
children to whose education he had devoted himself. We 
behold him looking back on a well-spent life, enjoying the 
delightful consciousness that his benevolence had been, in 
many instances, the cause of drawing merit from obscurity, 
of stopping the rash and the ignorant in the path of vice, 
and of securing the comfort of those tenants, who had for so 
many years enjoyed in him a friend and father; we say of 
securing it, because from the education he had given to his 
sons, he might reasonably hope that they would supply his 
place when he should be no more. 

Though the warmest filial love is perceptible throughout 
Miss Edgeworth’s narrative, yet her feelings never carry her 
beyond the point in which the reader can sympathise with her; 
we are never disgusted by exaggerated and studied eulogium. 
The details have all the clearness and simplicity of her father’s; 
her style is as polished, but it is less energetic. She has 
blended with her narrative some interesting accounts of the 
formation of those patriot corps, the Irish Volunteers, and ot 
the state of party in Ireland at, and before, the Union. 

With a generous anxiety to add to the fame of her father, 
even by detracting from her own, Miss Edgeworth has dwelt 
largely upon the assistance she has received from him in her 
literary compositions. It is a singular fact, that some of the 
incidents which in her novels are esteemed least probable, 
are facts related to her by her father. One instance of this 
we cannot forbear mentioning, because we recollect, that, at 
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the time her novel, “ Patronage,” was published, that in- 
cident which is introduced into it was abused by all the 
critics, as destitute of probability, and puerile in the ex- 
treme. It is the circumstance of the sixpence put under 
the seal of the forged will, in order to prove its authenticity ; 
but it was found, on breaking the seal, that the sixpence 
had been coined five years subsequent to the date of the 
will. This very circumstance Mr. Edgeworth relates as hav- 
ing happened to an ancestor of his. 

For the gratification of our readers, we have made some 
extracts from these interesting volumes, and shall probably 
present a few more next month. We also subjoin in our 
Apollonian Wreath, some specimens of what Miss Edgeworth 
calls her father’s Vers de Société. 


* * * *~ * ~~ * * a7 


“ During the Irish Rebellion, 1641, the rebels got pos- 
session of the Castle of Cranallagh, which then belonged to 
Captain Edgeworth, ancestor of Mr. Edgeworth; the captain 
was from home, and his lady saved herself by flight, leaving 
an infant, their only son, in the cradle. One of the rebels 
seized the child by the leg, and was in the act of swinging 
him round to dash his brains out against the castle wall, when 
an Irish servant, of the lowest order, stopped his hand, 
claiming the right of killing the brat himself, and swearing 
that a sudden death would be too good for him; that he 
would plunge him up to the throat in a bog-hole, and leave 
him for the crows to pick his eyes out. Snatching the child 
from his comrade, he ran off with it to a neighbouring bog, 
and thrust it into the mud, but when the rebels had retired, the 
man, who had only pretended to join them, went back to the 
bog for the boy, preserved his life, and contriving to hide him in 
a pannier, under eggs and chickens, carried him actually 
through the midst of the rebel camp in safety to Dublin.” 


* * * te ¥* *¥ ¥ + * 





‘““My grandfather, the Welch Judge, travelling over the 
sands, near Beaumorris, as he was going circuit, was over- 
taken by the night and by the tide: his coach was set fast 
in a quick-sand; the water soon rose into the coach, and 
his register, and some other attendants, crept out of the 
windows, and mounted on the roof and the coach-box. The 
judge let the water rise to his very lips, and with becoming 
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gravity, replied to all the earnest entreaties of his attendants, 
‘] will follow your counsel, if you can quote any precedent 
for a judge’s mounting a coach-box.’ ” 

* ~ . * * * * ” ‘ 











‘‘ After I had once reached the head of my class, I kept 
my place; and then found, that, after I had said my lessons, 
I had a great deal of weary time on my hands, while the 
other boys were getting through their’s. It was forbidden to 
read any thing but our lessons in school-hours. I grew so 
much tired of having nothing to do, that I constructed a 
kind of fortress behind a high reading desk, in which I for 
some time enjoyed, without detection or animadversion, the 
pleasure of amusing myself with English books. I recollect 
that the book I was reading, was Pope’s Iliad, which inte- 
rested me much, when one day Dr. Norris espied my head 
behind the reading-desk, and I heard him ask, “‘ What is all 
that?’ The boys answered, ‘It is Edgeworth’s cobby-house, 
sir, as he calls it.’ 

‘““ « Edgeworth’s what?’ There was no jesting with the 
doctor upon any infringement of the laws. 

‘*¢ Don’t you know, sir, that it is not permitted to read 
any English books in school hours.’ 

‘*T pleaded that I had said my lesson a considerable time, 
and that I had nothing to do. 

‘** “Why not get your lesson for to-morrow, sir?’ 

“<7 have it, sir.’ 

““* Well, sir, for the next day” | 

‘““*] have it, sir. I have my lessons, sir, for the whole 
week.’ 

‘“**Stand up this moment then, and say them, sir, under 
penalty, that if you miss a word, you shall be flogged.’ 

‘*T stood up, and said my lessons for a week without miss- 
ing a word. Dr. Norris gave a nod of benevolent approba- 
tion, and decreed, that I should thenceforward have permis- 
sion to read in school-hours, in my cobby-house, whatever 
English books I chose.” 


Extract from the Second Volume. 


‘While my father’s domestic happiness seemed preparing 
so smoothly, public affairs in Ireland wore a stormy aspect. 
Ths was in the year 1798. We heard that 2 conspiracy had 
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been discovered in Dublin, that the city was under arms, and 
its inhabitants in the greatest terror. Dr. Beaufort* and his 
family were there. My father, who was at Edgeworth town, 
set out immediately to join them. 

“On his way, he met an intimate friend of his; one stage 
they travelled together, and a singular conversation passed. 
This friend, who as yet knew nothing of my father’s inten- 
tions, began to speak of the marriage of some other person, 
and to exclaim against the folly and imprudence of any man’s 
marrying in such disturbed times ; “ no man of honour, sense, 
or feeling, would encumber himself with a wife at such a 
time.” My father urged, that this was just the time when 
a man of honour, sense, and feeling, would wish, if he really 
loved a woman, to unite his fate with her’s, and to acquire 
the right of being her protector. 

The conversation dropped there; but presently, they talked 
of public affairs—of the important measure expected to take 
place of a union between England and Ireland—of what 
would probably be said and done, in the next Session of 
Parliament; my father, seeing that this important national 
question would probably come on, had just obtained a seat 
in Parliament. His friend, not knowing or recollecting this, 
began to speak of the imprudence of commencing a political 
career late in life. 

‘**No man, you know,’ said he, ‘ but a fool, would venture 
to make a first speech in Parliament, or to marry, after he 
was fifty.’ 

‘“‘ My father laughed ; and, surrendering all title to wisdom, 
declared, that though he was past fifty, he was actually 
going in a few days, as he hoped, to be married, and, in a 
few months, would probably make his first speech in Par- 
liament. 

‘‘ His friend made as good a retreat as the case would 
admit, by remarking that his maxim could not apply to one 
who was not going either to be married, or to speak in 
public, for the first time.” 


ITALIAN MYSTERIES; a Romance. 
THERE are two classes of second-rate romance writers; 
those who, troubling themselves little about the plot of their 
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work, trust solely to their skilful delineations of character. 
and the graces of their style; and those who seek only to 
engage our attention by a narrative so fraught with inci- 
dent as to keep our expectation perpetually on the alert. 
To this latter class the romance before us belongs; its au- 
thor, Mr. Lathom, has, however, on former occasions, shewn 
himself no mean delineator of character; but, in the present 
instance, he trusts entirely to the ingenuity of his fable, 
which is really interesting and well constructed. The scene 
is laid in Italy ; the mysteries, from which the romance takes 
its title, begin almost at the commencement of the work, and 
continue till towards its conclusion, when they are all very 
naturally and satisfactorily accounted for; a favour which 
writers of this description do not not always vouchsafe to 
their readers. Though the interest is in general very art- 
fully sustained, yet we think the author, in his ardour to 
heap mystery on mystery, has sometimes unnecessarily di- 
verted our attention from his principal personages, and raised 
expectations which he has not afterwards gratified. One in- 
stance of this is the repeated hints of Di Borges that Cal- 
vino is more of a knave than an ideot; another is the epi- 
sode of Di Borges’s daughter being stolen by the Marchese. 
There is also a striking inconsistency in assigning, as Val- 
detti’s motive for urging Urbino to murder the unhappy 
Marchesa, that he would have thought himself less guilty in 
only giving the order than in committing the deed; a mind 
like Valdetti’s could not have reasoned so weakly: we are 
surprised the author did not assign a more probable motive 
for his reluctance to shed the blood of a woman whom he 
had once idolized. We must hint too, that the conduct of 
Valeria in clandestinely encouraging the addresses of a per- 
fect stranger, does not afford the best moral lesson to Mr. 
Lathom’s fair juvenile readers. 

But while we notice the defects of this work, we must also 
in justice point out its merits; though the author goes to the 
verge of probability, he never steps beyond it. Several of 
the incidents, it is true, are borrowed, but they are arranged 
in such a manner as to have altogether an air of novelty; 
the style is always easy and correct; and the slight sketch of 
Irish character is naturally and Spiritedly drawn. We can- 
not say so much for the flippant Francisca, whose silly 
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prattle is often tiresome; the scene between her and her re- 
jected lover is, however, not amiss. ‘The author proceeds on 
the good old principle of punishing vice and rewarding vir- 
tue; and, with the exception of Valeria’s conduct, which, we 
must observe, carries, in some degree, its antidote with it, as 
she is made severely to expiate her fault, we see nothing 
that can be detrimental to the minds of our fair readers in 
these volumes, , 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, anp REFLECTIONS ON THI 
GOVERNMENT OF Hottanp. By Louis Bonaparte, Ex- 
King of Holland. 3 vols. 8vo. 








WE regret exceedingly, that our limits will not permit us 
to enter into a detailed critique upon this work, which it 
really merits. The private character of Louis Bonaparte, 
has been allowed, by all parties, to be very amiable; and his 
conduct during his short sway over the Hollanders, shewed 
that he was not deficient in those virtues which ought to 
adorn royalty. This work evinces that he possesses a por- 
tion of talent which hitherto the world has not given him 
credit for. The historical part of it will be regarded as ex- 
ceedingly valuable, not only for the numerous and curious 
facts which it details, but for the full developement it affords 
of Napoleon’s views and character; the actual condition of 
Holland, under the reign of Louis; the politics of Napoleon 
both towards Holland and Spain; the motives which induced 
him to unite Louis and Hortense Beauharnois, contrary to 
both their inclinations; and the subsequent dissolution ot 
Napoleon’s marriage with Josephine, will be found full of 
interest by all classes of readers, while those who regard the 
work merely as a historical document, will have their curio- 
sity amply gratified by the detail of events in France, Spain, 
and Holland, during Louis’s temporary sovereignty. The 
work is very well translated; the style is remarkably easy, 
spirited, and correct. 


THE LIFE OF WESLEY ; and the Rise and Progress of 
Methodism. By Rosert SoutHey, Esq. Poet Laureat. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


THE perusal of this work will amply gratify the very bigh 
expectations that have been raised respecting it; Mr. Southey 
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has given a clear and copious detail of Methodism from its 
first dawn to its complete establishment. He has evinced 
throughout the whole of his laborious task, sound judgment 
and great liberality. The various particulars of John Wesley’s 
life are detailed at considerable length. Theinfluence which 
he possessed over his followers, and the manner in which 
he exercised it, are illustrated by several striking examples; 
and full justice is done by the biographer to his zeal, ta- 
lents, and industry. The account of the old age and death 
of John Wesley is full of interest, and the estimate which 
the author makes of the characters of the brothers, John and 
Charles, shews so much knowledge of the human heart, and 
is so delightfully written, that we regret exceedingly we can- 
not extract it. The style of this work, even were the au- 
thor unknown, would be sufficient to establish his claim to 
excellence in prose composition; it is clear, smooth, har- 
monious, and totally free from the extremes of pomp or 
simplicity. | 


THE YOUNG COUNTESS; a Tale for Youth. By the Au- 


thoress of the Blind Child. 


This little work is particularly addressed to youth, and we 
have no hesitation in saying, that every reflecting young 
mind may profit by its perusal. The story is interesting, 
and of the most moral tendency; the style is good, and the 
characters, though not vividly drawn, or strongly marked, 
are pleasing, and naturally supported. 

There are at present a good many works from the pens of 
authors of high celebrity. Mr. Godwin has an Inquiry into 
the Principle of Population, being an Answer to Mr. Malthers 
on that subject. Miss Edgeworth has Rosamond, in two vo- 
lumes; A Sequel to Early Lessons. Mrs. Opie has Tales of 
the Heart. A System of Education for the King of Rome 
and other Princes of the Blood of France, drawn up by the 
Imperial Council, under the personal superintendance of thie 
Emperor Napoleon, will soon appear in French and English, 
in 1 vol, 8vo. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR MAY, 1820. 


As yet little business of importance to the nation has been 
done in Parliament. We see, with regret, that a motion 
made by Lord Stanhope, in the House of Lords, on the 16th 
of May, to take into consideration the best method of giving 
employment to the poor, has been negatived, and another 
motion in the Commons, by Colonel Davis, for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to examine into the whole mili- 
tary establishment of the country, has shared the same fate. 
The table of the latter house is covered with petitions, pray- 
ing redress of grievances in various ways from all parts of 
the United Kingdom; as yet nothing has been done with 
respect to these petitions, and, in truth, as far as regards 
them, Parliament has a most difficult and heartless task, be- 
cause the expedients which might afford relief in some cases, 
must, from the complicated nature of our national distress, 
bear hard upon others. 

April 27th. His Majesty went in state to the House of 
Lords. In his speech to the Lords and Commons, he de- 
clared, it was not his wish to add to the burthens of the 
people by any addition to the settlement made by Parlia- 
ment in the year 1816. His Majesty also expressed his sa- 
tisfaction at the measures taken by the late Parliament to 
put down the spirit of disaffection, and his reliance upon the 
continued support of both Houses to enable him to main- 
tain public tranquillity. 

May Ist. Thistlewood, Brunt, Ings, Davidson, and Tidd, 
found guilty of High Treason, suffered the awful sentence of 
the law. Four out of these unfortunate and criminal beings, 
refused, even to the last moment, the consolations of reli- 
gion. Davidson, the man of colour, was at first as impenitent 
as his wretched companions; but he afterwards accepted the 
assistance of the ordinary, and appeared seriously bent on 
making his peace with the Almighty. They all died with great 
firmness. In half an hour after the hangman had done his 
office, the heads were severed from their bodies, and exhi- 
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bited to the crowd in the usual form. This horrid spectacle 
produced loud groans and hisses among the mob; but no symp- 
toms of riot or disturbance were visible; every precaution 
had, in fact, been taken to prevent the possibility of any, 
The executions took place between eight and nine o’clock, 
and by a little after ten, the immense multitude assembled 
to witness them quietly dispersed. Six of the remaining 
seven, implicated in the intended assassination, have heer 
transported for life to New South Wales; and one of them, 
named Gilchrist, still remains in Newgate. 

May 8th. The judges of the Court of King’s Bench refused 
Mr. Hunt’s application for a new trial; and on the 15th, Messrs. 
Hunt, Johnston, Healy, and Bamford, attended in the Court 
of King’s Bench to receive their sentence. Hunt argued 
against the verdict passed in his case in a remarkably cle- 
ver speech. Bamford also defended himself with considerable 
ability. They were answered at some length by the Attor- 
ney-General; and the sentence was then passed. Hunt is to 
be imprisoned in Ilchester Gaol for the term of two years 
and six months, and at the expiration of that time to find 
sureties for his good behaviour, during a term of five years, 
himself in £1,000, and two other persons in £500 each. 
Johnston, Healy, and Bamford, to be imprisoned in Lincoln 
Gaol for the period of one year, and at the expiration of 
that time, each to enter into sureties for his good behaviour 
during five years, himself in £200, and two other persons 
in £100 each. 

May 9th. The Gazette contained a proclamation by His 
Majesty, announcing his intention of celebrating the solem- 
nity of the coronation on the Ist of August next. It has 
since been stated, in several of the daily papers, that the 
coronation is to be conducted on the most economical scale: 
we hope that such will be the case, for, assuredly, at no 
period since Britain became a nation, was economy more 
necessary. 

May 17th. Being the anniversary of Her Majesty’s birth- 
day, it was observed at the different offices, under the con- 
troul of the executive, in the usual manner. 

May 17th. His Majesty held his second levee, the first 
was upon the 10th of May; both were very numerously and 
splendidly attended. 
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During the last month, the public have been in continual 
expectation of the arrival of Her Majesty: the latest accounts 
state, that she had arrived at Auxerre, in the department 
of Yonne, on the l!th instant. Her Majesty travels under 
the assumed title of the Marchioness de Bult; she is said 
to have suffered much lately from a rheumatic attack; but 
her general health is now tolerably re-established. She 
travels by short stages. Lady Ann Hamilton, one of Her 
Majesty’s ladies of honour, is now at Dover, waiting the 
arrival of her Royal Mistress, 

By accounts from France, we learn that two attempts of 
a most astrocious nature have been made to destroy the last 
hope of the Bourbons, by terrifying the Duchess de Berri 
into a miscarriage; fireworks were placed for that purpose 
under the windows of her apartments in the Thuilleries. 
The first attempt was made about the beginning of May; 
there were two large rockets, only one of which exploded; 
the report was equal to that of several guns. On the 7th 
of the month, another attempt was made by a man, at mid- 
night; he was immediately secured; and during his exami- 
nation, which lasted six hours, he is said to have made se- 
veral important discoveries. His name is Groviers, and he 
was formerly a captain in the 5th regiment of Lancers, in the 
Ex-Imperial Guard. Two of his accomplices have since 
been secured. The trial of Louvel, the assassin of the Duke 
de Berri, has not yet commenced. 

Every thing goes on well and happily in Spain; the ut- 
most cordiality prevails between the Court and the people. 
Several English merchants have offered to advance a large 
sum to the Spanish Government, at the most moderate in- 
terest; but their offer has been rejected by the Provisional 
Junta, from the persuasion that the resources of the Penin- 
sula will be sufficient. 

Letters from St. Helena, dated the 26th of March, state, 
that Bonaparte was in perfect health. He refuses to receive 
visitors, and occupies himself always in the mornings by work- 
ing in his garden. His new house is nearly finished; and is 
a very handsome building. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Apri 25th. Kean came forward for the first time in Lear; 
this character is, perhaps, the severest trial his powers have 
yet sustained; his performance of it is unequal ; but, upon the 
whole, the beauties by far out-number the faults. His ge- 
neral want of dignity was considerably against him in the 
first scenes; but from the moment in which his reason be- 
gan to wander, he exhibited powers of a more varied na- 
ture than he has yet displayed. His mingled agony and 
remorse at the recollection of Cordelia, thrilled to every heart; 
and his imprecations upon his unnatural daughters, were given 

a terrific energy, which actually electrified the audience. 
His latter scenes with Cordelia were exquisitely pathetic; 
and his gradual return to reason was extremely natural and 
affecting. Now and then, however, he recalled us from the 
illusion of the scene by his peculiar habits, faults we must 
not callthem; but the lapse was only momentary, and the next 
instant presented some trait of genius more than sufficient 
to redeem a thousand deficiencies. Rae made his first ap- 
pearance this season in Edgar, which he played admirably. 
Mrs. W. West was the very Cordelia of Shakspeare’s Muse. 
She mingled, in the happiest manner, firmness with affection, 
and dignity with tenderness. ‘The tragedy was, upon the 
whole, very strongly cast. 

May 3d. A musical drama, called “The Lady and the 
Devil,” was brought out at this house; it isa light, showy, 
amusing trifle: the plot has all the extravagance of farce; 
the dialogue, though destitute of any pretensions to wit, is 
occasionally sprightly and picquant; some of the situations 
are exceedingly comic, and Elliston and Miss Kelly, the 
hero and heroine, made the most of them; the piece seems, 
indeed, to have been written for the display of their peculiar 
powers, A good deal of the comic effect of this drama de- 
pends upon Harley, whose talents had full scope in the 
character of Jeremy; his character throughout was exceed- 
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ingly spirited and effective. He is, in fact, one of the best, 
because one of the] most natural, representatives of arch, 
lively, roguish valets, that our stage is at present possessed 
of. The music, we understand, is the composition of Mr. 
Kelly, and is not unworthy of his talents; two or three of 


the airs are touchingly simple and harmonious, and were 
rapturously encored. 





COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


APRIL 22d. A new dramatic romance, called Henri Quatre, 
or, Paris in the olden Time, was petformed for the first time 
at this house. Our limits will not permit us to enter into the 
plot, which is far more interesting than that of the gene- 
rality of pieces of this description. The character of Henri 
is exhibited as historians delight to paint it, and ample jus- 
tice is done to his magnanimity, clemency, and good humour. 
Macready was the representative of the heroic monarch, and 
his performance surprised and delighted us; he displayed 
a versatility of talent for which, we confess, we had not 
given him credit. He was equally at home in the brave, 
frank, merry trooper, the character in which Henri first ap- 
pears in disguise, and in the magnanimous monarch. The 
other parts were extremely well performed ; C. Kemble gave 
us, in Eugene, a very finished portrait of a young French 
officer of Henri’s days; his high sense of honour, chivalrous 
bravery, and heroic friendship, were depicted with a warm 
and strict adherence to nature, which drew down rapturous 
applause. Abbot was extremely respectable in Frederic, the 
friend of Eugene. Liston and Johnstone sustained the comic 
strength of the piece; the former, as a peasant, was very na- 
tural and highly amusing; the latter played an Irish officer 
in the French service, and to those who have seen him in 
Irish characters, it will be praise enough to say, that he 
played it as well as ever. Miss Stephens and Miss M. Tree 
sang with their usual sweetness and effect. The dialogue is 
very good, and there is much comic humour in the light part. 
The music is pretty, without being striking. The piece is 
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said to be Mr. Morton’s, whois well known as a successful 
dramatist. 

May 17th. A new tragedy, called Virginius, or, The Libe- 
ration of Rome, was performed for the first time. It is taken 
from the well-known fact, in the Roman History, of a father 
sacrificing his daughter, in order to save her from falling 
into the power of a tyrannical and licentious Decemvir. ‘The 
author, during the first four acts, has confined himself to 
the Roman story, but in the fifth act, he trusts to his own 
invention; the tyrant Appius is hurled from his throne, 
and flung into a dungeon; Virginius, whose senses fail him 
after he has stabbed his daughter, enters, and strangles him. 
This last act spoils, in a great measure, the effect of the 
piece; the plot ought to be so constructed that the play 
should end with the sacrifice of Virginia. The tragedy was 
very well received; but its success was more owing to the 
excellence of the acting, than to the merits of the piece. The 
plot is defective, and the language never rises above medio- 
crity; in many places, it is a quaint and obvious imitation 
of our immortal bard. Too much praise cannot be given to 
the Virginius of Macready; the various passions which he 
had to paint, the mixture of the most stormy with the gen- 
tlest feelings, the agonies of paternal love, with the pride of 
wounded honour, combined to render the character one of 
the most difficult in the whole round of the drama, to re- 
present properly in all its various bearings; but Macready 
was equal to it in every way, and the plaudits of the au- 
dience were accompanied by their tears. Icilius, the lover 
of Virginia, though in itself a character of very little interest, 
was raised into importance by its representative, C. Kemble. 
Liccius Dentatus was very well played by Terry. Virginia 
(Miss Foote) did not require strong powers to render her in- 
teresting; her lovely and innocent appearance pleaded power- 
fully for her with the audience. Mrs. Faucit, in Servia, shewed 
the true spirit of a Roman matron. The performers, upon the 
whole, exerted themselves for the author, and their endeavours 
have been crowned with ample success. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR JUNE, 1820. 





EVENING DRESS. 


A wuiTeE lace dress over a lilac satin slip: the corsage is 
composed of lilac satin, and trimmed round the bust with a 
light wreath of leaves of satin to correspond; the corsage is 
a tight to the shape, and the waist is the usual length; a 
sash, to correspond, is tied behind, in short bows and long 
ends. Short full sleeve, composed of a mixture of satin and 
lace, the latter is disposed in festoons round the middle of 
the arm, and on the shoulder; the sleeve is finished at the 
bottom by narrow rouleaux of white satin, which confine it 
to the arm. The skirt is full, and is richly embroidered in 
the loom in a very broad pattern of flowers mixed with leaves. 
The slip is somewhat longer than the lace dress, and is finished 
by full puffings of satin wreathed with cord, and headed by 
a narrow rouleau of the same. Head-dress, a toque, com- 
. posed of lilac satin, intermixed with folds of white blond, 
which are confined with pearl; the togue is low, and of an 
oval shape; a pearl band encircles the bottom of the crown, 
and a full plume of white ostrich feathers is placed on the 
left side. Necklace and ear-rings, pearls. White kid gloves, 
and white satin shoes. 


HALF DRESS, 


Wuicnu, by mistake of our Engraver, has been styled a 
morning-dress. A round dress, composed of jaconaut mus- 
lin, embroidered in light green sprigs: the body is low and 
finished round the bust, in the pelerine style, with muslin 
slightly embroidered at the edge in imitation of the dress ; 
the waist is rather long, the back has a little fulness, and 
the fronts are tight to the shape; a broad white riband, 
edged with green, ties behind in short full bows and very long 
ends. Half-sleeve, very full on the shoulder, and finished at 
the bottom by a frill, which is slightly embroidered, to cor- 
respond with the pelerine. The long slceve is of an easy 
width, falls very,far over the band, and is finished by three 
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double frills to correspond, placed at a little distance from 
each other. The skirt is moderately wide; it is rather longer 
than we have lately seen them, and is ornamented at the bottom 
with clear muslin, disposed in alternate tucks and full puffings, 
each edged with white cord. We should observe, that the 
bust, and even the throat, are concealed by the fichu, which 
is of white lace. Head-dress, a cornette,jcomposed of British 
net, and very full trimmed with narrow lace; the ears are ra- 
ther broad; the head-piece is a little pointed on the forehead, 
and a full bunch of artificial flowers is placed on one side. 
Black silk shoes, and Limerick gloves. We are indebted to 
Miss Pierpoint, maker of the Corset a la Grecque, of No. 9, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-Garden, for both these dresses. 

Promenade dress this summer is less light, but more va- 
ried, than we remember it for several seasons, Cambric- 
muslin dresses, which are worn with rich silk spencers, or 
pelisses, are fashionable, as are also high dresses of tabbinet, 
sarsnet, or figured poplin; these are worn with spencers, 
which correspond, in general, in colour, but are composed of 
a different material; as, for instance, gros de Naples with 
poplin, and rich figured or corded silk with plain sarnsnet. 

Bonnets are the only head-dresses worn for the promenade; 
they have not the least variety in their form, except that some 
are larger in the brim than others. Those worn for walking, 
are composed either of Leghorn, or gros de Naples; they are 
a good deal trimmed, and the edge of the brim is always 
finished either with a gauze ruche, a fall of blond, or plait- 
ing of net. Ruches are not very fashionable; but they are 
still worn; blond or net are esteemed more genteel. Se- 
veral are finished by a deep fall of broad British lace in imi- 
tation of Mechlin or Vallenciennes lace, headed by a full 
plaiting of net. 

Net silk scarfs, of a new and uncommonly beautiful texture, 
are now a favourite article in carriage-dress. Spencers and 
pelisses are also worn; the former are always of rich silk, 
and lined with slight sarsnet; white is most fashionable for 
linings; but we sometimes see them lined with rose or straw 
colour. Pelisses and spencers are made plain in the back ; 
the fronts display the natural shape of the bust; and the waists 
are longer than last month; in fact the waist seems creep- 
ing down by degrees to its natural shape; it has now got 
considerably more than half way to the hip. The skirts of 
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pelisses are wide, and they continue to be much gored; several 
pelisses are trimmed with white British lace, made in imi- 
tation of the foreign; others are ornamented with satin in- 
termixed with the same silk as the pelisse, and many have 
a mixture of satin and gauze. A very light and pretty trim- 
ming, the most novel in form of any that we have lately 
seen, is made in imitation of cock’s-combs; it is composed 
of gauze and riband placed alternately; is made very broad, 
and entirely surrounds the pelisse; the epaulette corresponds. 

White lace spencers, over coloured silk linings, are be- 
coming very fashionable in carriage-dress; one of the pret- 
tiest that we have seen is composed of figured lace over pale 
pink gros de Naples; the back is rather broad at the top, 
and a good deal sloped on each side; the lace is a little full 
at the bottom of the waist; the fronts are tight to the shape, 
and sloped before so as to wrap acrossa little at the bottom, 
but not to meet at the top. The trimming consists of one 
row of lace, of a very moderate breadth, which is set on 
round the bottom and up the fronts of the spencer; this is 
looped by very small, pink silk buttons, in such manner as 
to form a row of scollops, The collar, which does not come 
much more than half way round the throat, is composed of 
several rows of lace looped in this manner, and placed pretty 
close to each other. The long sleeve is of an easy width; 
it is finished at the bottom by a cuff to correspond with the 
collar; the epaulette is very beautiful; it consists of a fall 
-of very broad lace looped in the middle of the shoulder, and 
on each side, surmounted by a full quilling of narrow lace, 
consisting of two falls which stand out in the form of a wing. 
We have to thank the lady who favoured us with the dinner- 
dress and carriage-pelisse, last month, for a sight of this 
elegant spencer. 

Bonnets, in carriage-dress, are composed of plain and figured 
gros de Naples, white and coloured gauzes, mixed with satin 
and net, and tulle also mixed either with satin or gros de Na- 
ples; they worn very large, are ornamented in the French 
style with a profusion of trimming at the edge of the brim, 
and a wreath of flowers round the crown, or else a large 
bunch of them placed in front of it. All the flowers of the 
season are fashionable ; fancy flowers are also in much request. 

Fashionable colours are lilac, rose colour, green, azure, straw 
colour, and pale slate colour. 
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COSTUMES PARISIENS. 

Campric-muslin dresses still continue fashionable for the 
promenade ; coloured cambrics, particularly pink and _ blue- 
striped, are also very much worn; silk is still a little seen in 
the public walks, and French cachemire, which has been brought 
to great perfection, is very fashionable both for promenade and 
home dress. 

Gowns are now made extremely long in the waist, and, in 
general, to button behind; sleeves still continue tight to the arm, 
but the epaulettes are worn more full than last month. Gowns 
are trimmed, in general, with the same material; flounces are 
most fashionable, and there are usually a good many of them. 
Sometimes the trimming consists of round puffs let in, the mid- 
dle of the puff is confined by a narrow band ; this last fashion is 
not, however, so general as flounces. 

Ruffs are now but very little worn. Silk half-handkerchiets 
are still in request, and are indeed more fashionable than any 
thing else for the promenade. We see, however, afew élégantes 
in spencers, which exhibit no other novelty than an increased 
lengih of waist. 

Bonnets still continue the same size; they are very much 
trimmed ; besides the enormous quantity of flowers attached to 
the crown, and a large ruche at the edge of the brim, the inside 
of it is now decorated with blond and coquings of riband, which 
are placed alternately. The materials of bonnets are the same 
as last month ; but those made in gauze and crape are now no 
longer, as formerly, laid over silk; they are frequently trans- 
parent. 

Dress gowns are composed of gauze, French cachemire, satin, 
and crape ; the skirts are ofmoderate width and very much gored; 
the most fashionable full dress at present is the robe @ la Vierge ; 
it is remarkable only for its simplicity, being made tight to the 
shape, and cut very high round the bust; it is from this latter 
circumstance, we presume, that it takes its appellation. Some- 
times the bust is ornamented with a row of puffs let in all round 
the top; the bottom of the skirt is trimmed with two or three 
rows, to correspond, and the upper part of the sleeve is also de- 
corated with puffs. Another style of trimming is a very deep 
wave, formed of narrow rouleaux of the same material as the 
dress; this goes round the bottom of the skirt, and the upper 
part of the bust is ornamented to correspond. 

Fashionable colours are—pale pink, lilac, blue, straw colour, 
and citron colour. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
> 


THE MAID OF AVENAL’S SONG. 


PPEIL IL? 


FROM THE MONASTERY. 


SILPEL IF 


MERRILY swim we, the moon shines bright, 

Both current and ripple are dancing in light. 

We have roused the night raven, I heard him croak, 
As we plashed along beneath the oak 

That flings its broad branches so far and so wide, 
Their shadows are dancing in midst of the tide. 

‘* Who wakens my nestlings?” the raven he said; 

“¢ My beak shall ere morn in his blood be red, 

For a blue swollen corpsis a dainty meal, 

And I'll have my share with the pike and the eel.” 


Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright; 

There’s a golden gleam on the distant height ; 
There’s a silver shower on the alders dank, 

And the drooping willows that wave on the bank: 
I see the abbey, both turret and tower, 

Its all astir for the vesper hour ; 

The monks for the chapel are leaving each cell, 

But where’s father Philip, shotld toll the bell - 


Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
Downward we drift through shadow and light, 
Under yon rock the eddies sleep, 

Calm and silent, dark and deep, 

The Kelpy has risen from the fathomless pool, 
He has lighted the candle of death and of doo!l: 
Look, father, look! and you'll laugh to see 
How he gapes and glares with his eyes on thee! 
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Good luck to your fishing! whom watch you to night? 

A man of mean, or a man of might? 

Is it layman or priest who must float in your cove, 

Or lover, who crosses to visit his love? 

Hark! heard ye the Kelpy reply as we passed,— 

“‘ God’s blessing on the warder! he locked the bridge fast ; 
All that come to my cove are sunk, 

Priest or layman, lover or monk !” 




















THE 
WHITE MAID or AVENAL'S DEscriPTIon oF HERSELF. 
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FROM THE SAME. 









PIPPI L? 






Wuat Iam, I must not show— 
What I am, thou could’st not know— 
Something betwixt heaven and hell— 
Something that neither stood nor fell— 
Something that through thy wit or will 
May work thee good—may work thee ill. 
Neither substance quite, nor shadow, 
Haunting lonely moor and meadow, 
Dancing by the haunted spring, 

Riding on the whirlwind’s wing ; 

Aping, in fantastic fashion, 

Every change of human passion, 

While o’er our frozen minds they pass - 
Like shadow’s from the mirror’d glass. 
Wayward, fickle, is our mood, 
Hovering betwixt bad and good, 
Happier than brief-dated man, 

Living ten times o’er his span; 

Far less happy, for we have 

Help nor hope beyond the grave! 

Man awakes to joy or sorrow ; 

Our’s the sleep that knows no morrow, 
This is all that I can show— 

This is all that thou may’st know. 
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INSCRIPTION FOR A TOMB 


TO BE ERECTED FOR THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEA’S LEG. 


Here rest! and let no saucy knave 
Presume to sneer or laugh, 

To learn that mouldering in this grave 
Is laid a British calf. 


For he who writes these lines is sure, 
That those who read the whole, 

Will find such laughter premature, 
For here too lies a sole. 


And here five little one repose, 
Twins, born with other five, 
Unheeded by their brother toes, 

Who all are now alive. 


A leg and foot, to speak more plain, 
Rests here of one commanding, 

Who, tho’ his wits he might retain, 
Lost half his under-standing ! 


Who when the foes, with murder fraught, 
Pour’d bullets thick as hail, 

Could only in this way be brought 
To give the foe—leg bail. 


Who now in England just as gay 
As in the battle brave, 

Goes to a rout, review, or play, 
With one leg in the grave. 


Fortune in vain here shew'd her spite, 
For he will still be found, 

Should England’s foes engage in fight, 
Resolv’d to stand his ground, 


And but indulged a harmless whim, 
Since he could walk with one ; 
She saw two legs were lost on him, 
Who never meant to run. H. 
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LINES 
BY THE LATE MR. EDGEWORTH. 


ADDRESSED TO MY DEAR CHILDREN, IN MY SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR, 
WHEN IN DECLINING HEALTH, AND MY SIGHT NEARLY LOsT. 






















Wiru boys and girls, a baker’s dozen, 
With many a friend, and many a cousin: 

The happy father sees them all 

Attentive to his slightest call; 

Their time, their talents, and their skill, 

Are guided by his sovereign will, 

And e’en their wishes take their measure 
From what they think the patriarch’s pleasure. 
“ How does he rule them?—by what arts?”— 
He knows the way to touch their hearts. 


















EPIGRAM, 


BY THE SAME, ON RECEIVING DUGALD STEWART’S WORKS IN EX- 
CHANGE FOR HIS OWN PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 








By Pallas taught, Tydides learnt to pass 
In fair exchange for gold, his shield of brass ; 
But Edgeworth, wiser than the chief of old, 

Without Minerva, palms his lead for gold. 








Con ene 











EPIGRAM 


ON A PICTURE GIVEN BY HENRY IV, TU THE CHEVALIER D’AUBIGAY, 








WHO HAD DONE HIM ESSENTIAL SERVICES. 







BEHOLD how services by kings are paid! 
They take in substance, and they give in shade. 
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VERSES. 


J cANNA like your rivers iair, 

That glide sae smooth alang; 
I better lo’e our roaring lions, 
That foam the rocks amang. 
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I canna like your fields o’ green, 
I canna like your towers; 

I better lo’e our birchen woods, 
Than a’ your blooming bowers. 


Would I were in my native land, 
My native hills amang, 
Where wi’ the merle* and lavrock’s+ notes 
The woodland echoes rang. 
GENEVIEVE. 


SONNET ON A BIRTH-DAY. 


| A A 


ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 


CPPL IP 


Time glides along, and in his swift career 
We bloom and wither, flourish and decay ; 

Youth starts to manhood, manhood seeks the tomb, 
And all our life is center’d ina day ; 

While in his rapid course from year to year, 
Joy after joy successively he steals, 

And now we mourn our own sad fate, and now 

The lot of one than self more dear, for whom 
Our breasts its saddest misery feels. 

Such is thy lot! thou hast no private woe, 

But care sits dimly on thy pallid brow, 

And tears in silent grief for ever flow. 

Then friendship’s warmest pray’r in life be thine, 

And sorrow’s tear shall consecrate thy shrine. 


Clare Hall. 


LINES 
ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY. 


LixE the pure bud of spring to the light gently dawning, 
Diffusing its sweets o’er the flower-spangled heath, 
Ere the sun-beam hath dried up the dew-drop of morning, 
Or the rude gale of day 
Borne its sweetness away, 
And mingled the breeze with its fragrant breath ; 








® Blackbird. + Lark. 
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So Aurelia; the maid, ever lovely and blooming, 
For whom in my heart warm affection shall glow ; 
Till the cold hand of death, all my senses entombing, 
Forbids my heart’s streams in their vessels to flow. 


Like the sweet blossom’d rose, which, while summer is smiling, 
With beauty transcendent arrests the fond eye; 
When the frail charm of beauty ’s no longer beguiling, 
But fades away fast 
Before winter’s rude blast, 
Sweetest fragrance forbids her attraction to die. 


So shall virtue in thee, sweetest rose! ever blooming, 
For whom in my heart warm affection shall glow; 
Till the cold hand of death, all my senses entombing, 
Forbids my heart’s streams in their vessels to flow. 
Burton Crescent. L. H. 


A YOUNG LADY 


ON HAVING LOST HER LOVER. 


Anp must I then that heart resign, 
Which I so fondly thought was mine, 
And take a last farewell of thee, 
Who once was all the world to me ? 
Tis ebon locks and eyes of blue, 
Have stol’n that heart which once was true. 
Her hair in jetty curls may shine, 

But can her fondness equal mine? 

Her eyes may boast more heav’nly blue, 

But can she boast a heart more true? 

When thou shalt press her glowing cheek, 
And breathe those sighs which volumes speak, 
And fondly round her waist entwine 

That arm, which once encircled mine, 

Then let me hasten from the scene, 

And think no more of what has been; 

For never could I bear to see 

Another maid possessed of thee; 

But busy memory still will trace 

Each sweet attraction, and each grace, 

Still hold the mirror to my view, 

And whisper that you once were true. 
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Then would the tears unbidden start, 
And sighs would then escape my heart; 
But since you’ve scorn’d the heart that’s true, 
And left the maid that still loves you, 
Accept this as my last adieu! 
Stepney Causeway, Mary C——y. 


——————-- 





SONG, 
By MISS MARY LEMAN REDE. 


E’Een when age shall dim the eye 
That loves to dwell on you, 

When every hope of bliss shall die 
That fancy ever drew, 

While yet one spark of life remains, 
Or gleam of joy shall stay, 

The glow of love shall warm my veins, 
And in my bosom play. 


Like lofty hills, that, high in air, 
The day-smile first receives, 

Which, fondly glowing, linger’s there, 
The latest spot it leaves. 

My heart shall keep the heav’nly light, 
It caught in youth’s bright day, 

To gild the gloom of nature’s night 
With its celestial ray. 


THE GIPSIES. 


From cities far secluded, in a wood, 
Beneath thick trees, whose fine, majestic forms 
Through many acircling year have proudly stood, 
The gipsies fix their camp secure from storms, 
At whose high vaulted front the tawny brood 

Sit o’er the smoking embers, which entwine 
The pot suspended with their wonted food, 

And upward curling, in the sun’s rays shine. 
Here are the father, mother, children, seen, 

And to each stranger—foremost, with an eye 
And artful tongue, which both have tutor’d been- 

The ’witching daughter pleads to shew her skill 
In all our thoughts and fortunes ere we die, 

And trace th’ instinctive bias of our will, 

1820, PRIOR. 
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SOLUTIONS | 


TO THE CHARADE IN OUR LAST. 


Wuite beaux and belles, with all the giddy throng, 
Strive who shall figure most amid the Tron, 
While they, with great avidity, pursue 
Vain, empty shadows, any thing that’s New, 
Let me more usefully employ my prime, 
In search of solid truths devote my time, 
With NEWTON’ aid stretch forth my thoughts abroad, 
“ And look through nature up to nature’s God!” 
May, 3rd, 1820. W. W. 


Some like NEw music, books, and dresses too, 

Granted: but I prefer old friendship true ; 

And while the young and vain the Ton admire, 

Like NEWTON, I would raise my studies higher, 

To view the countless wonders of the skies, 

And learn from science to be good and wise. y. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








The following are received—‘ The. Violet;’ ‘ Answer to Woman,’ by Gene. 
vieve; ‘ Stanzas on the Disappointment and Death of a Friend;’ ‘ Maria,’ by 
Prior; ‘ The Man of Grief,’ hy J. M. Lacey; ‘ The Girl I love,’ by Alpheus; 
‘ Inscription,’ by G.C.M. ‘ Tothe Memory of M. B.’ bySelim; ‘ Lines,’ by 
J.C. * Confessions of a Benedict,’ and ‘ Essay.’ 


We beg to inform ‘ Our Constant Readers,’ that we have complied with their 
request, and, as we have noticed in our Preface, ‘The Old Woman’ has pro- 
mised occasionally to resume her labours. 


We have unavoidably been obliged to defer the insertion of ‘ Aunt Debo- 
rah’s Letter,’ till next month, but we beg to assure both her and Mr. Delineate, 
that we shall feel proud of their correspondence. 


‘ Lines,’ by W. J.S. and ‘ Imitations,’ by P. Bull, shall appear as soon as 
possible. 


‘To the Memory of Eaton Stannard Barrett, Esq.’ by Mrs. Hughes, shall 
appear in our next. 


Anxious to afford an opportunity of calling forth latent genius, and of giv- 
ing our Correspondents a fair field for displaying their talents, we have re. 
solved upon offering the following Query, as a subject for a Prize Essay, not 
exceeding eight pages, tobe delivered before the istof August— To prove, 
by Argument and Example, whether the Influence of Woman on Society has 
Leen most injurious or most beneficial to its Interests.” The best Essay will be 
entitled to Crabbe’s Tales of the Hall, elegantly bound. 
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